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Gandhi’s Life and Death: Its Meaning 
for Mankind 


* 


From New York 


Mr. Mayer: Halfway around the world last Friday, an old man was 
murdered, and the whole world was shaken. 

This old man had no possessions; he had no position. His life was 
worth nothing to him; and his death did not bother him. But the world 
was shaken because, without an army, a navy, an air force, without a 
stick or a stone, without power or patronage, he pulled down the pillars 
of an empire and brought freedom to a subcontinent of four hundred 
million unarmed people. 

_ To most white men he was a comical, certainly an unrealistic, figure. 
Alongside the strong men of our age—the Roosevelts, Churchills, and 
 Stalins—he was unimpressive in his shawl and his loincloth. But the 
meek were once told that they would inherit the earth; and now men 
everywhere are wondering whether this meekest of men may not have 
been the strongest man of our age- Millions of people followed him with- 
out benefit or promise of benefit. They followed him to prison and to 
_ prayer and to freedom. 

We are not concerned here with the immediate political consequences 
of his death. Instead, we ask: What was his secret? Where was his 
strength? Why with his empty hands was he more terrible than an 

army with banners? 

As participants in this discussion the Rounp Taste is privileged to 
present three eminent Indians and an eminent American. They speak 
today, all of them, despite a sense of great personal loss. 

It is appropriate that we hear first His Excellency, M. Asaf Ali, because 
of his intimate association with Gandhi through India’s long struggle for 
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freedom. He has shared not only Gandhi’s imprisonments but also his 
triumph in India’s independence. To present His Excellency, M. Asaf 
Ali, first Ambassador of Free India to the United States, we take you 
now to Washington. 


From Washington 


His Excertency, M. Asar Aur: After seventy-eight years of the richest 
life on this planet, Mahatma Gandhi has passed into the eternal realm | 
of the spirit. The fundamentals of his belief and tirelessly active life | 
derived from the eternal urge of the noblest aspirations of the human | 
race; and by that token he belonged to the world and not merely to the | 
country of his birth. The spirit of his faith and the example of his life 
will girdle the earth in ever widening circles as time recedes from the 
present. What he preached and practiced is to be found in the essence 
of every great religion. He insisted on good and pure means for the 
attainment of good and pure ends, for he held that unlike means could | 
not produce the right ends. 


He was by general acknowledgment the touchstone of human con- 
science, and he lived, ceaselessly worked, and died vindicating the deep- 
est and noblest urge of human nature. Nobility and purity of thought, 
word, and deed expressed in truth, love, and peace, which he summed | 
up in the golden gospel of nonviolence, constituted his criterion of all. 
human conduct. 

He will grow in stature as time passes by and the nearer human. 
beings come to the realization of their dreams of inner and outer peace—- 
not the peace of the inert but the confident peace of the dynamic. His} 
contribution to the thought of the world will grow in sterling worth. He: 
experimented with the universally accepted fundamentals of human) 
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nature on a scale unknown to history and gained the ear and the first 
requisite of political and social freedom of very nearly one-fifth of the 
human race in his own lifetime. The greatest of teachers and prophets 
of the highest moral stature have never witnessed in their lifetime such 
world-wide recognition. He honored and adopted the best of every reli- 
gion, and therefore he was eminently unique in maintaining the highest 
level of tolerance which gave him supreme serenity of mind. 

In less than a quarter of a century, by endeavoring, howsoever inade- 
quately, to pursue the principles which he had laid down for human 
conduct, one-fifth of the entire human race was galvanized out of apathy, 
fatalism, and dejection into self-respect, dignity, and a dynamic urge and 
achieved the first condition of national freedom. The fuller realization 
of his dream of the highly sensitive, morally conscious, and nobly 
active India cannot fail to materialize. 

In this world, distracted by the clash of ideologies and conflict of 
national, racial, and other prejudices, he stood for more than a quarter 
of a century as the highest tower of light, warning all against disastrous 
inadequacies. With the passage of time, his voice will mingle with the 
voice of all the great prophets and moral teachers of the past and will 


be heard from uncounted pulpits. 


From New York 
Mr. Mayer: We are grateful to His Excellency, M. Asaf Ali, the 


Indian Ambassador to the United States, for the statement we have just 
heard. 

We now present on this Rounp Taste the two principal figures in the 
current Security Council effort to restore order throughout all India. The 
first is Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Foreign Minister of Pakistan. 
To present Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, Pakistan’s Foreign Min- 
ister and its representative at the Secruity Council, we take you now 


to Chicago. 
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From Chicago 


Sm MouamMmenp ZAFRULLAH Kuan: Gandhi’s death marks the end of © 


an era, certainly for India. It is difficult to forecast what turn India’s 


destiny may now take. 


As the world is well aware, Gandhi’s great fight was fought for the 
liberation of India from the political domination of Britain. To carry on 


this fight, he devised a whole armory of weapons of an entirely new | 


pattern; and, though even some of his closest followers were doubtful of 


their efficacy and were, on occasion, somewhat impatient with his phi- | 


losophy, Gandhi lived to achieve a complete vindication of his methods 
in so far as the winning of India’s political freedom was concerned. 


World events no doubt contributed largely toward this consummation, | 
and due credit must also be accorded to Britain for the greatest act of | 
faith and courage in the political history of the world. But it will be uni- | 
versally recognized that it was given to Gandhi, within the brief space of | 


one generation, to revive, among the teeming millions of India, a deep 
sense of dignity and self-respect and a passionate longing for liberty. 


Gandhi was conscious that for the achievement of his purpose he must 
generate and release tremendous forces, and he realized that, in order to 
direct these forces into a beneficent and constructive channel, he must | 
impose upon them the obligation of nonviolence. It is one of the ironies | 
of an inscrutable fate that the man who had sought to base his whole | 
philosophy on nonviolence should have fallen victim to the assassin’s 
bullet. That bullet has not only killed Gandhi, deeply beloved of hun-. 
dreds of millions, highly revered in all corners of the world, but has 
become the signal of violence between those whom Gandhi had sought 
all his life to knit into a brotherhood. It is always difficult to trace the. 


motives of so senseless and dastardly a deed, but one cannot entirely put | 


away the reflection that Gandhi’s very devotion to the cause of com-. 


munal harmony incited the foul deed which has deprived humanity of 
one of its gentlest and most-devoted servants. This dark deed has not: 


only cast a gloom over India but may, it is feared, prove the precursor of | 


| 
| 
| 
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unrestrained violence, rending the subcontinent asunder from one end 
to the other. It is devoutly to be hoped and prayed for that the leaders of 
the different parties and sections in India will forthwith dedicate all 
their energies to the single-minded purpose of averting that calamity 
and accelerating the achievement of those humane and beneficent ideals 
for which Gandhi strove throughout his life. 


From New York 


Mr. Mayer: You have just heard Sir Mohammed Zafrullah Khan, 
Foreign Minister of Pakistan and its representative at the Security Coun- 
cil of the United Nations. Thank you, Sir Zafrullah, for your contri- 
bution to our discussion. 

We turn now to Mr. N. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, India’s representative 
at the Security Council and Minister without Portfolio. Mr. Ayyangar. 


Mr. N. Gopataswami Ayyancar: Once in many centuries history 
produces a man whose life and ideas are as a beacon for generations to 
come. Gandhi belongs to this select company. 

Embodying in himself some of the most precious ideals which man- 
kind has inherited, he has yet stamped them with his distinctive genius 
and passed them on to illumine the road which men must always walk, 
for, indeed, he personified something as old as civilization and as imper- 
ishable as life itself. The way of truth, of nonviolence, of love, and of 
sacrifice—this is a way which the noblest spirits of mankind have taught. 
This is the way which Gandhi taught—the way that all nations and all 
men must pursue if they are not ultimately to sink into barbarism and 
bestiality. 

Gandhi not only preached the truths which men must live by; he not 
only practiced that which he preached, but, surpassing in this respect 
many who in the past have been prophets and saints and seers, he served 
as an unfailing guide and counselor to the millions who came to him with 
their problems and perplexities. Whether they came as individuals or as 
public servants or as members of government—whether their affairs were 
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of private or of national concern—it was his endeavor (and a singularly 
successful endeavor it was) to infuse into them something of his own pas- 
sion for solving their varied problems with the inspiration which springs 
from the loftiest moral idealism. His advice was always ready. It was 
always on the highest moral plane and yet, also, the wisest in the practical 
conduct of affairs. 

Saint as he was—and the purity of his life was indeed saintly—Gandhi | 
also deeply immersed himself in his country’s public affairs. It was his — 
supreme merit to have shown that the moral law can be fulfilled in action © 
and that truth and nonviolence, love, and sacrifice are not arid and irrele- | 
vant catch-words but the necessary foundations for the most eminently 
practical course of conduct. 

India learned from him how to strive for the dignity of freedom with- | 
out succumbing to hatred or violence. Others may yet learn from him, | 
whether in the East or in the West, how to discharge the sacred trust 


which wealth and power entail. Defeat and success; loss and gain—these 


concepts had no meaning for him. The unflinching observance of the 
highest moral principles should, according to him, transcend everything | 
else. | 

It is only natural, then, that a man whose sole loyalty was to the law of 
love—the law of truth and the law of God—should be regarded by men | 
throughout the world today as the exemplar of their own highest ideals. | 

Born in India, a Hindu, Gandhi belongs to all mankind. He was a| 
great Christian without being baptized one; a great Moslem withoolh 
professing Islam; a great Buddhist without being an avowed follower of | 
the Buddha. In all religions, whoever its founder, whatever its history, he | 
saw the same moral values and the same great spiritual truths. It is this) 
recognition which underlies what is sometimes spoken of as his tolerance. , 
“Tolerance” is perhaps the wrong word. It suggests an attitude of patron-' 
ization. His true attitude was rather one of respect for every religion—a) 
respect born out of the understanding that religion all over the world in-. 
culcates the same moral values and enjoins essentially the same code of ' 
right conduct. To have rediscovered and revivified these eternal principles} 
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and ideals and to have turned mankind’s attention to them as pointing 
the only way out of the confusion and the conflicts of our modern world, 
here, I think, lies the unique greatness of the historic achievement of 
Gandhi's life and teaching. 


Mr. Mayer: You have been listening to Mr. N. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, India’s representative at the Security Council of the United 
Nations. Thank you, Mr. Ayyangar, for joining us in this discussion. 

And now I turn to Dr. John Haynes Holmes of the Community 
Church of New York. 

Dr. Holmes, you have known Gandhi, and you have studied the mean- 
ing of his life for many years. You have been in India as recently, I believe, 
as last month. How did you first encounter Gandhi’s doctrine? 


Mk. Homes: It was many years ago when I read the story of Gandhi in 
South Africa, where Gandhi had won the emancipation of thousands of 
downtrodden coolies by methods of nonviolence. Here was a man who 
actually took seriously the precepts of religion which I had been taught to 
take none too seriously. He became the master of my life. 


Mr. Mayer: What persuaded you that Gandhi’s way was practical ? 


Mr. Hoimes: Why, Gandhi’s own performance of that way! South 
Africa is an epic of practical triumph, and free India is a greater and more 
persuasive epic of practical triumph. Never again can it be said that the 
Sermon on the Mount will not work when Gandhi made it work in one 


place and in the other. 


Mr. Mayer: But the Christianity of Gandhi is that of the Sermon on 
the Mount. “Whosoever shall smite thee on thy right cheek, turn to him 
the other also. And if any man will sue thee at the law, and take away thy 
coat, let him have thy cloak also.... Love your enemies, bless them that 
curse you, do good to them that hate you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you.” 

That is a hard Christianity, and I am afraid that most Westerners won- 
der whether love can be carried that far. 
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Mr. Homes: I agree with you that that is the fundamental doubt in 
the Western mind; and the answer is that here in the West we have a 
wrong philosophy. We believe and act upon materialism, upon mecha- 
nism. We believe that the only real forces in the world are physical forces. 
But Gandhi, like Jesus, believed in the reality of spiritual force. He be- 
lieved that spirit was as potent and effective as electricity; and he placed 
all his reliance in that spiritual force. We Westerners should do the same. 


Mr. Mayer: Why don’t we? 


Mr. Homes: Because it seems to me that we lack the courage or the 
faith. There is a fundamental inconsistency in our Western life. We want 
to believe in Gandhi. Deep down in our hearts I am persuaded that we do 
know that Gandhi was right, exactly as we know Jesus was right. There 
is a fascination about this man from which we cannot get away. That is 
because we want to follow him but we do not have the courage and the 


faith. 


Mr. Mayer: George Bernard Shaw said, yesterday, of Gandhi’s death, 
“It shows how dangerous it is to be too good.” I would say on the contrary 


that the plight of Western man, including Mr. Shaw, shows how danger- | 


ous it is not to be good enough. 


Gandhi shows us a path to greatness that no Western leader seems even | 
to have thought of taking, with the exception of William Penn. Gandhi, | 


I think, shows us that greatness consists in nothing more than goodness 
carried too far. 


The American he most admired was Henry David Thoreau. Thoreau 
went to prison, a century ago, rather than pay taxes to a government | 


which maintained human slavery; and his Essay on Civil Disobedience, 
which Gandhi read and reread, argued not only the righteousness but 
also the effectiveness of individual, nonviolent, non-cooperation with in- 
justice. Thoreau wrote: “Under a government which imprisons any un- 


justly, the true place for a just man is also in prison.... If any think that | 


their influence would be lost there,...they do not know by how much 


truth is stronger than error, nor how much more eloquently and effective- | 


: 


| 


i 
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ly he can combat injustice who has experienced a little in his own person.” 

Jesus said, “If My Kingdom were of this world, then would My 
servants fight.” Gandhi’s kingdom was of this world, and still his 
servants would not fight. Gandhi adapted Holy Writ to statesmanship, 
and in this strict sense, I think, we have to say that he was the first 
Christian politician since Jesus—Washington, Jefferson, and Lincoln 
not excepted. 

No cross, no crown; no suffering, no strength; no sacrifice, no victory— 
if this creed is valid, if politicians no less than persons must love their 
enemies, then all these warring statesmen who place their faith in force all 
fall together. All armed ideologies, including our own, fall together; all 
bosses who believe in force and all workers who believe in force fall to- 
gether. If Jesus is right, if Gandhi is right, then Rooosevelt and Hitler fall 
together, and Wallace and Taft, and Truman and Stalin. If Gandhi is 
right, all those who believe that force and pressure and power will carry 
the day are wrong, and always have been, even though some of them 
would use force for good rather than for evil purposes. 

This, if it is true, is terrible to contemplate. The fate of Churchill’s 
world empire and of Hitler’s world slavery is before our eyes. If Gandhi 
is right, and if mankind survives in the spirit of love, then the ruins of 
democracy by force and communism by force will both bear their black- 
ened testimony to the rightness of the Christian politician. 

But this means a revolution much more radical than any of the revolu- 
tionaries have ever suggested. It means that we must change the whole 
order of personal and political life or change nothing. 

This is what the life and:death of Gandhi means to me, Dr. Holmes. 
And to you? 


Mr. Hotmes: I am thinking, as I bring this broadcast to a close, of the 
panorama of my own life—of what I have seen in a ministry of more than 
forty years. Through all these years I have lived in a society which has 
placed its one hope of security in an ultimate reliance upon physical force. 
It has sought personal security in vengeance and the law and national 
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security in vengeance and the sword. Steadily, through all these years, I 
have seen the world grow not secure but ever more insecure as weapons | 
have grown more powerful and war has succeeded war until today we 
behold the atomic bomb and the imminence of doom. What has force 


done to us but bring us face to face with fear, even unto death? 


At the same time, through these many years, I have seen another 


phenomenon—a queer little brown man, clad only in a loincloth, called 


by a contemptuous Englishman, “a half-naked fakir,” proclaiming the 


gospel of nonviolence and love. I have seen this frail and feeble man lead 
a revolt of coolies in South Africa against a powerful and well-armed 
government and win them emancipation from injustice and oppression. | 
Yet he struck no blow, shed no blood, and resorted to no violence or force. 
I have seen this man challenge the might of the greatest empire that the | 


world has known and emancipate hundreds of millions of his fellow- 


countrymen from its despotic rule. Yet, he held no office, possessed no 
money, headed no armies, and fought no battles. I have seen this man, the | 
last few months, face the fierce crisis of a civil war and by sheer personal | 
influence bring a distracted people back into the ways of peace. | 
I saw Gandhi only a few weeks ago. I stood with him on the ground. 
where, last Friday, he was shot. I followed him along the grassy path) 
where he fell beneath his wounds. I talked with him in the room where 


later he was to die. In the utter simplicity of this little man it was hard to 


—— 


discern the secret of his power—hard, that is, for eyes which looked I} 
without but not for eyes which saw within. The Mahatma’s secret was the } 
spirit. He believed that spirit is a reality. He trusted it as more potent than) 
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the sword. He lived in it as love in the midst of hate, as forgiveness in the 
midst of vengeance, as good in the midst of evil. 

The spirit which is God within the soul of man—this can overcome the | 
world. Here was Gandhi’s secret, which he called “truth.” In his own 
faith and practice he proved it to be truth; and we must accept it if we 


would live. It is the atom bomb or Gandhi—choose ye this day which ye 
will serve! 


ce 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS 
OF MAHATMA GANDHI 


> 


ON GOD 


THERE is an indefinable mysterious Power that pervades everything. I feel | 
it, though I do not see it. It is this unseen Power which makes itself felt and | 
yet defies all proof, because it is so unlike all that I perceive through my senses. | 


It transcends the senses. But it is possible to reason out the existence of God to 
a limited extent. 


Even in ordinary affairs we know that people do not know who rules or | 
why and how he rules; and yet they know that there is a power that certainly _ 
rules. In my tour last year in Mysore I met many poor villagers, and I found 
upon inquiry that they did not know who ruled Mysore; they simply said some | 


god ruled it. If the knowledge of these poor people was so limited about their 


ruler, I who am infinitely lesser in respect to God than they to their ruler need | 


not be surprised if I do not realise the presence of God, the King of kings. 


Nevertheless I do feel, as the poor villagers felt about Mysore, that there is | 
orderliness in the universe; there is an unalterable Law governing everything | 
and every being that exists or lives. It is not a blind law; for no blind law can | 


govern the conduct of living beings; and thanks to the marvellous researches 
of Sir J. C. Bose, it can now be proved that even matter is life. 
That Law, then, which governs all life is God. Law and the law-giver are 


one. I may not deny the Law or the Law-Giver because I know so little about | 
It or Him. Just as my denial or ignorance of the existence of an earthly power | 
will avail me nothing, even so my denial of God and His law will not liberate | 
me from its operation; whereas humble and mute acceptance of divine author- | 
ity makes life’s journey easier even as the acceptance of earthly rule makes life || 


under it easier. 


WA 
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I do dimly perceive that whilst everything around me is ever-changing, 
ever-dying, there is underlying all that change a Living Power that is change- 
less, that holds all together, that creates, dissolves, and re-creates. That inform- 
ing Power or Spirit is God; and since nothing else that I see merely through 
the senses can or will persist, He alone is. 

And is this power benevolent or malevolent? I see it as purely benevolent. 
For I can see that in the midst of death life persists; in the midst of untruth, 
truth persists; in the midst of darkness, light persists. Hence I gather that God 
is Life, Truth, Light. He is Love. He is the supreme Good. 

But He is no God who merely satisfies the intellect, if He ever does. God, to 
be God, must rule the heart and transform it. He must express Himself in 
every smallest act of His votary. This can only be done through a definite 
realisation more real than the five senses can ever produce. Sense perceptions 
can be, and often are, false and deceptive, however real they may appear to us. 
Where there is a realisation outside the senses it is infallible. It is proved, not 
_ by extraneous evidence, but in the transformed conduct and character of those 
who have felt the real presence of God within. 

Such testimony is to be found in the experiences of an unbroken line of 
prophets and sages in all countries and climes. To reject this evidence is to deny 
oneself. 

This realisation is preceded by an immovable faith. He who would in his 
own. person test the fact of God’s presence can do so by a living faith; and 
since faith itself cannot be proved by extraneous evidence, the safest course is 
to believe in the moral government of the world, and therefore in the suprem- 
acy of the moral law, the law of Truth and Love. Exercise of faith will be the 
safest where there is a clear determination summarily to reject all that is con- 
trary to Truth and Love. 

I confess that I have no argument to convince through reason. Faith tran- 
scends reason. All I can advise is not to attempt the impossible. I cannot account 
for the existence of evil by any rational method. To want to do so is to be co- 
equal with God. I am therefore humble enough to recognise evil as such; and 
I call God long-suffering and patient precisely because He permits evil in the 
world. I know that He has no evil in Himself; and yet if there is evil He is the 
author of it and yet untouched by it. 

I know, too, that I shall never know God if I do not wrestle with and against 
evil, even at the cost of life itself. I am fortified in the belief by my own humble 
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and limited experience. The purer I try to become the nearer to God I feel my- 
self to be. How much more should I be near to Him when my faith is not a 
mere apology, as it is today, but has become as immovable as the Himalayas 
and as white as the snows on their peaks? ~ 


1931 
PRAYER 


PRAYER has saved my life. Without it, I should have been a lunatic long ago. 
I have had my share of the bitterest public and private experiences. They threw 
me into temporary despair. If I was able to get rid of that despair, it was be- 
cause of prayer. Prayer has not been a part of my life as truth has been. Prayer 


came out of sheer necessity. I found myself in a plight where I could not pos- _ 


sibly be happy without prayer. The more my faith in God increased, the more | 


irresistible became the yearning for prayer. Life seemed to be dull and vacant | 


without it. 
I had attended the Christian religious services in South Africa, but they 


failed to grip me. My Christian friends supplicated God, but I could not do so. | 
I failed grievously. I started with a disbelief in God and prayer. And until ata _ 


late stage in life I did not feel anything like a void in life. At that stage, I felt 
that as food was indispensable to the body, so was prayer indispensable for the 


soul. In fact, food for the body is not so necessary as prayer for the soul. For | 
starvation is often necessary in order to keep the body in health, but there is no | 


such thing as prayer starvation. You cannot possibly have a surfeit of prayer. 
Three of the greatest teachers of the world, Buddha, Jesus, and Mohammed, 
have left unimpeachable testimony that they found illumination through 
prayer and could not possibly live without it. Millions of Christians, Hindus 
and Mussalmans find their only solace in life in prayer. Either you vote them 
down as liars, or as self-deluded people. I will say that this “lying” has a charm 


for me, a truth-seeker, if it is “lying” that has given me that mainstay or staff of 


life, without which I could not dare to live for a moment. In spite of despair — 


staring me in the face on the political horizon, I have never lost my peace. In 
fact, I have found people who envy my peace. That peace comes from prayer. 


Iam not a man of learning, but I humbly claim to be a man of prayer. 1. am | 
indifferent as to the form. Everyone is a law unto himself in that respect. But 


there are some well-marked roads, and it is safe to walk along the beaten 
tracks trod by the ancient teachers .... 
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FIRST PLUNGE 


[First political speech after Gandhi's return from South Africa, 
delivered on February 4, 1916, on the occasion of the opening of 
the Benares Hindu University | 


FRIENDS, I wish to tender my humble apology for the long delay that took 
place before I was able to reach this place. And you will readily accept the 
apology when I tell you that I am not responsible for the delay nor is any 
human agency responsible for it. (Laughter) The fact is that I am like an ani- 
mal on show, and my keepers in their over-kindness always manage to neglect 
a necessary chapter in this life, and that is pure accident. In this case, they did 
not provide for the series of accidents that happened to us—to me, keepers, 
and my carriers. Hence this delay. 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless eloquence of the lady (Mrs. 
Besant) who has just sat down, pray, do not believe that our University has 
become a finished product, and that all the young men who are to come to the 
University, that has yet to rise and come into existence, have also come and 
returned from it finished citizens of a great empire. Do not go away with any 
such impression, and if you, the student world to which my remarks are sup- 
posed to be addressed this evening, consider for one moment that the spiritual 
life, for which this country is noted and for which this country has no rival, can 
be transmitted through the lip, pray, believe me you are wrong. You will 
never be able merely through the lip, to give the message that India, I hope, 
will one day deliver to the world. I myself have been “fed up” with speeches 
and lectures. I except the lectures that have been delivered here during the last 
two days from this category, because they are necessary. But I do venture to 
suggest to you that we have now reached almost the end of our resources in 
speechmaking, and it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our eyes are 
feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts have got to be touched and that our 
hands and feet have got to be moved. 

We have been told during the last two days how necessary it is, if we are to 
retain our hold upon the simplicity of Indian character, that our hands and 
feet should moye in unison with our hearts. But this is only by way of preface. 
I wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation and shame for us that I am 
compelled this evening under the shadow of this great college, in this sacred 
city, to address my countrymen in a language that is foreign to me. I know that 
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if I was appointed an examiner, to examine all those who have been attending 
during these two days this series of lectures, most of those who might be 
examined upon these lectures would fail. And why? Because they have not 
been touched. 

I was present at the sessions of the great Congress in the month of December. 
There was a much vaster audience, and will you believe me when I tell you 
that the only speeches that touched the huge audience in Bombay were the 
speeches that were delivered in Hindustani? In Bombay, mind you, not in 
Benares where everybody speaks Hindi. But between the vernaculars of the 
Bombay Presidency on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, no such great 
dividing line exists as there does between English and the sister languages of 
India; and the Congress audience was better able to follow the speakers in 
Hindi. I am hoping that this University will see to it that the youths who come 
to it will receive their instruction through the medium of their vernaculars. 
Our language is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me that our lan- 
guages are too poor to express the best thought, then say that the sooner we are 
wiped out of existence the better for us. Is there a man who dreams that Eng- 
lish can ever become the national language of India? (Cries of “Never”) Why 
this handicap on the nation? Just consider for one moment what an unequal 
race our lads have to run with every English lad. 

Thad the privilege of a close conversation with some Poona professors. They 
assured me that every Indian youth, because he reached his knowledge 
through the English language, lost at least six precious years of life. Multiply 
that by the number of students turned out by our schools and colleges, and 
find out for yourselves how many thousand years have been lost to the nation. 
The charge against us is that we have no initiative. How can we have any if 
we are to devote the precious years of our life to the mastery of a foreign 
tongue? We fail in this attempt also. Was it possible for any speaker yesterday 
and today to impress his audience as was possible for Mr. Higginbotham? It 
was not the fault of the previous speakers that they could not engage the audi- 
ence. They had more than substance enough for us in their addresses. But their 
addresses could not go home to us. I have heard it said that after all it is 
English-educated India which is leading and which is doing all the things for 
the nation. It would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only education we 
receive is English education. Surely we must show something for it. But sup- 
pose that we had been receiving during the past fifty years education through 
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our vernaculars, what should we have today? We should have today a free 
India, we should have our educated men, not as if they were foreigners in their 
own land but speaking to the heart of the nation; they would be working 
amongst the poorest of the poor, and whatever they would have gained dur- 
ing the fifty years would be a heritage for the nation. (Applause) Today even 
our wives are not the sharers in our best thought. Look at Professor Bose and 
Professor Ray and their brilliant researches. Is it not a shame that their re- 
searches are not the common property of the masses? 

Let us now turn to another subject. 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self-government, and I have no 
doubt that the All-India Congress Committee and the Muslim League will do 
their duty and come forward with some tangible suggestions. But I, for one, 
must frankly confess that I am not so much interested in what they will be 
able to produce as I am interested in anything that the student world is going 
to produce or the masses are going to produce. No paper contribution will ever 
give us self-government. No amount of speeches will ever make us fit for self- 
government. It is only our conduct that will fit us for it. (Applause) And how 
are we trying to govern ourselves? ... 

I have turned the searchlight all over, and as you have given me the privilege 
of speaking to you I am laying my heart bare. Surely we must set these things 
right in our progress towards self-government. I now introduce you to an- 
other scene. His Highness the Maharajah who presided yesterday over our 
deliberation spoke about the poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress 
upon it. But what did we witness in the great pandal in which the foundation 
ceremony was performed by the Viceroy? Certainly a most gorgeous show, an 
exhibition of jewellery which made a splendid feast for the eyes of the greatest 
jeweller who chose to come from Paris. I compare with the richly bedecked 
noblemen the millions of the poor. And I feel like saying to these noblemen, 
“There is no salvation for India unless you strip yourselves of this jewellery and 
hold it in trust for your countrymen in India.” (“Hear, hear” and applause) I 
am sure it is not the desire of the King-Emperor or Lord Hardinge that in 
order to show the truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary for us to 
ransack our jewellery-boxes and to appear bedecked from top to toe. I would 
undertake, at the peril of my life, to bring to you a message from King George 
himself that he expects nothing of the kind.... 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden duty to refer to what agitated 
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our minds during these two or three days. All of us have had many anxious 
moments while the Viceroy was going through the streets of Benares. There 
were detectives stationed in many places. We were horrified. We asked our- 
selves, “Why this distrust?” Is it not better that even Lord Hardinge should 
die than live a living death? But a representative of a mighty sovereign may 
not. He might find it necessary even to live a living death. But why was it 
necessary to impose these detectives on us? We may foam, we may fret, we 
may resent but let us not forget that India of today in her impatience has pro- 
duced an army of anarchists. I myself am an anarchist, but of another type. But 
there is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I was able to reach this class, I 
would say to them that their anarchism has no room in India, if India is to con- 
quer the conqueror. It is a sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, we shall have 
to fear no one, not Maharajahs, not Viceroys, not the detectives, not even King 
George. 

I honour the anarchist for his love of the country. I honour him for his brav- 
ery in being willing to die for his country; but I ask him—is killing honour- 
able? Is the dagger of an assassin a fit precursor of an honourable death? I deny 
it. There is no warrant for such methods in any scriptures. If I found it neces- 
sary for the salvation of India that the English should retire, that they should 
be driven out, I would not hesitate to declare that they would have to go, and 
I hope I would be prepared to die in defence of that belief. That would, in my 
opinion, be an honourable death. The bomb-thrower creates secret plots, is 
afraid to come out into the open, and when caught pays the penalty of mis- 
directed zeal. 

I have been told: “Had we not done this, had some people not thrown bombs 
we should never have gained what we have got with reference to the partition 
movement.” (Mrs. Besant: “Please stop it.”) This was what I said in Bengal 
when Mr. Lyon presided at the meeting. I think what I am saying is necessary. 
If I am told to stop I shall obey. (Turning to the Chairman) I await your 
orders. If you consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serving the 
country and the empire I shall certainly stop. (Cries of “Go on!”) (The Chair- 
man: “Please explain your object.”) I am simply (another interruption). My 
friends, please do not resent this interruption. If Mrs. Besant this evening sug- 
gests that I should stop she does so because she loves India so well, and she con- 
siders that I am erring in thinking audibly before you young men. But even 
so, I simply say this, that I want to purge India of this atmosphere of suspicion 
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on either side, if we are to reach our goal; we should have an empire which is 
to be based upon mutual love and mutual trust. Is it not better that we talk un- 
der the shadow of this college than that we should be talking irresponsibly in 
our homes? I consider that it is much better that we talk these things openly. I 
have done so with excellent results before now. I know that there is nothing 
that the students are not discussing. There is nothing that the students do not 
know. I am therefore turning the searchlight towards ourselves. I hold the 
name of my country so dear to me that I exchange these thoughts with you, 
and submit to you that there is no room for anarchism in India. Let us frankly 
and openly say whatever we want to say to our rulers, and face the conse- 
quences if what we have to say does not please them. But let us not abuse. 

I was talking the other day to a member of the much-abused Civil Service. 
I have not very much in common with the members of that Service, but I 
could not help admiring the manner in which he was speaking to me. He said: 
“Mr. Gandhi, do you for one moment suppose that all we, Civil Servants, are 
a bad lot, that we want to oppress the people whom we have come to govern?” 
“No,” I said. “Then if you get an opportunity put in a word for the much- 
abused Civil Service.” And I am here to put in that word. Yes; many members 
of the Indian Civil Service are most decidedly overbearing; they are tyrannical, 
at times thoughtless. Many other adjectives may be used. I grant all these 
things and I grant also that after having lived in India for a certain number of 
years some of them become somewhat degraded. But what does that signify? 
They were gentlemen before they came here, and if they have lost some of the 
moral fibre, it is a reflection upon ourselves. (Cries of “No’) 

Just think out for yourselves, if a man who was good yesterday has become 
bad after having come in contact with me, is he responsible that he has dete- 
riorated or am I? The atmosphere of sycophancy and falsity that surrounds 
them on their coming to India demoralises them, as it would many of us. It is 
well to take the blame sometimes. If we are to receive self-government, we 
shall have to take it. We shall never be granted self-government. Look at the 
history of the British Empire and the British nation; freedom-loving as it is, it 
will not be a party to give freedom to a people who will not take it themselves. 
Learn your lesson if you wish to from the Boer War. Those who were enemies 
of that empire only a few years ago have now become friends. . . (Interruption 
and movement on the platform to leave. The speech, therefore, ended 


abruptly.) 
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THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD 


I DO believe that, where there is only a choice between cowardice and violence, 
I would advise violence. Thus when my eldest son asked me what he should 
have done, had he been present when I was almost fatally assaulted in 1908, 
whether he should have run away and seen me killed or whether he should 
have used his physical force which he could and wanted to use, and defend 
me, I told him that it was his duty to defend me even by using violence. Hence 
it was that I took part in the Boer War, the so-called Zulu Rebellion and the 
late War. Hence also do I advocate training in arms for those who believe in 
the method of violence. I would rather have India resort to arms in order to 
defend her honour than that she should in a cowardly manner become or re- 
main a helpless witness to her own dishonour. 

But I believe that non-violence is infinitely superior to violence, forgiveness 
is more manly than punishment. Forgiveness adorns a soldier. But abstinence 
is forgiveness only when there is the power to punish; it is meaningless when 
it pretends to proceed from a helpless creature. A mouse hardly forgives a cat 
when it allows itself to be torn to pieces by her. I therefore appreciate the senti- 
ment of those who cry out for the condign punishment of General Dyer and 
his ilk. They would tear him to pieces, if they could. But I do not believe India 
to be helpless. I do not believe myself to be a helpless creature. Only I want te 
use India’s and my strength for a better purpose. 


Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does not come from physical capaci- 
ty. It comes from an indomitable will. An average Zulu is anyway more than a 
match for an average Englishman in bodily capacity. But he flees from an 
English boy, because he fears the boy’s revolver or those who will use it for 
him. He fears death and is nerveless in spite of his burly figure. We in India 
may in a moment realise that one hundred thousand Englishmen need not 
frighten three hundred million human beings. A definite forgiveness would, 
therefore, mean a definite recognition of our strength. With enlightened for- 
giveness must come a mighty wave of strength in us, which would make it 
impossible for a Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap affront on India’s devoted 
head. It matters little to me that for the moment I do not drive my point home. 
We feel too downtrodden not to be angry and revengeful. But I must not re- 
frain from saying that India can gain more by waiving the right of punish- 
ment. We have better work to do, a better mission to deliver to the world. 
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Iam not a visionary. I claim to be a practical idealist. The religion of non- 
violence is not meant merely for the rishis [seers] and saints. It is meant for 
the common people as well. Non-violence is the law of our species as violence 
is the law of the brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute, and he knows no 
law but that of physical might. The dignity of man requires obedience to a 
higher law—to the strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the ancient law of self-sacri- 
fice. For Satyagraha and its offshoots, non-co-operation and civil resistance, are 
nothing but new names for the law of suffering. The rishis, who discovered 
the law of non-violence in the midst of violence, were greater geniuses than 
Newton. They were themselves greater warriors than Wellington. Having 
themselves known the use of arms, they realised their uselessness, and taught a 
weary world that its salvation lay not through violence but through non- 
violence. 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means conscious suffering. It does 
not mean meck submission to the will of the evil-doer, but it means putting 
of one’s whole soul against the will of the tyrant. Working under this law of 
our being, it is possible for a single individual to defy the whole might of an 
unjust empire to save his honour, his religion, his soul, and lay the foundation 
for that empire’s fall or its regeneration. 

And so I am not pleading for India to practise non-violence because it is 
weak. I want her to practise non-violence being conscious of her strength and 
power. No training in arms is required for realisation of her strength. We 
seem to need it, because we seem to think that we are but a lump of flesh. I 
want to recognise that she has a soul that cannot perish and that can rise 
triumphant above every physical weakness and defy the physical combination 
of a whole world. What is the meaning of Rama, a mere human being, with 
his host of monkeys, pitting himself against the insolent strength of ten- 
headed Ravana surrounded in supposed safety by the raging waters on all 
sides of Lanka? Does it not mean the conquest of physical might by spiritual 
strength? However, being a practical man, I do not wait till India recognises 
the practicability of the spiritual life in the political world. India considers 
herself to be powerless and paralysed before the machine-guns, the tanks and 
the aeroplanes of the English, and takes up non-co-operation out of her weak- 
ness. It must still serve the same purpose, namely, bring her delivery from 
the crushing weight of British injustice, if a sufficient number of people 


practise it. 
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I isolate this non-co-operation from Sinn Feinism, for it is so conceived as 
to be incapable of being offered side by side with violence. But I invite even 
the school of violence to give this peaceful non-co-operation a trial. It will not 
fail through its inherent weakness. It may fail because of poverty of response. — 
Then will be the time for real danger. The high-souled men, who are unable : 
to suffer national humiliation any longer, will want to vent their wrath. They 
will take to violence. So far as I know, they must perish without delivering 
themselves or their country from the wrong. 

If India takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may gain momentary vic- 
tory. Then India will cease to be the pride of my heart. I am wedded to India 
because I owe my all to her. I believe absolutely that she has a mission for the 
world. She is not to copy Europe blindly. India’s acceptance of the doctrine 
of the sword will be the hour of my trial. I hope I shall not be found wanting. 
My religion has no geographical limits. If I have a living faith in it, it will 
transcend my love for India herself. My life is dedicated to the service of 
India through the religion of non-violence which I believe to be the root of 
Hinduism. 


August 11, 1920 
HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 


I AM asking my countrymen to adopt non-violence as their final creed, for | 


the purpose of regulating the relations between the different races, and for | 
the purpose of attaining swaraj. Hindus and Mussalmans, Christians, Sikhs | 
and Parsis must not settle their differences by resort to violence, and the means | | 
for the attainment of swaraj must be non-violent. This I venture to place | 
before India, not as a weapon of the weak, but of the strong. Hindus and) 
Mussalmans prate about no compulsion in religion. What is it but compul-| 
sion, if Hindus will kill a Mussalman for saving a cow? It is like wanting to 
convert a Mussalman to Hinduism by force. And similarly what is it but. 
compulsion, if Mussalmans seek to prevent by force Hindus from playing 
music before mosques? Virtue lies in being absorbed in one’s prayers in the | 
presence of din and noise. We shall both be voted irreligious savages by 
posterity if we continue to make a futile attempt to compel one another to) 
respect our religious wishes. 

I am sure that if we can but revert to our faith, if we ever had any, in non-. 
violence limited only to the two purposes above referred to, the present ten-- 
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sion between the two communities will largely subside. For, in my opinion, 
an attitude of non-violence in our mutual relations is an indispensable condi- 
tion prior to a discussion of the remedies for the removal of the tension. It 
must be common cause between the two communities that neither party shall 
take the law into its own hands, but that all points in dispute, wherever and 
whenever they arise, shall be decided by reference either to private arbitration, 
or to the law courts, if they wish. This is the whole meaning of non-violence, 
so far as communal matters are concerned. To put it another way, just as we 
do not break one another’s heads in respect of civil matters, so may we not do 
even in respect of religious matters. This is the only pact that is immediately 
necessary between the parties, and I am sure that everything else will follow. 

Unless this elementary condition is recognised, we have no atmosphere for 
considering the ways and means of removing misunderstanding and arriving 
at an honourable, lasting settlement. But, assuming that the acceptance of the 
elementary condition will be common cause between the two communities, 
let us consider the constant disturbing factors. 

My non-violence does not admit of running away from danger and leaving 
dear ones unprotected. Between violence and cowardly flight, I can only prefer 
violence to cowardice. I can no more preach non-violence to a cowardly man 
than I can tempt a blind man to enjoy healthy scenes. Non-violence is the 
summit of bravery. And in my own experience, I have had no difficulty in 
demonstrating to men trained in the school of violence the superiority of non- 
violence. As a coward, which I was for years, I harboured violence. I began to 
prize non-violence only when I began to shed cowardice. Those Hindus who 
ran away from the post of duty when it was attended with danger did so not 
because they were non-violent, or because they were afraid to strike, but 
because they were unwilling to die or even suffer any injury. A rabbit that 
runs away from the bull terrier is not particularly non-violent. The poor thing 
trembles at the sight of the terrier and runs for very life. 

The way however does not lie through akhadas. Not that I mind them. 
On the contrary, I want them for physical culture. Then they should be for 
all. But, if they are meant as a preparation for self-defence in the Hindu- 
Mussalman conflicts, they are foredoomed to failure. Mussalmans can play 
the same game, and such preparations secret or open do but cause suspicion 
and irritation. They can provide no present remedy. It is for the thought- 
ful few to make quarrels impossible by making arbitration popular and 


obligatory. 
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My Hindu instinct tells me that all religions are more or less true. All pro-— 
ceed from the same God but all are imperfect because they have come down 
to us through imperfect human instrumentality. The real suddhi movement | 
should consist in each one trying to arrive at perfection in his or her own 
faith. In such a plan character would be the only test. What is the use of 
crossing from one compartment to another, if it does not mean a moral rise? | 
What is the meaning of my trying to convert to the service of God (for that 
must be the implication of suddhi or tabligh) when those who are in my fold | 
are every day denying God by their actions? “Physician, heal thyself” is more 


true in matters religious than mundane. | 
If Hindu-Muslim unity is endangered because an Arya Samaj preacher or 
a Mussalman preacher preaches his faith in obedience to a call from within, 
that unity is only skin-deep. Why should we be ruffled by such movements? 
Only they must be genuine. If the Malkanas wanted to return to the Hindu 
fold, they had a perfect right to do so whenever they liked. But no propa-+ 
ganda can be allowed which reviles other religions. For, that would be! 
negation of toleration. The best way of dealing with such propaganda is te) 
publicly condemn it. Every movement attempts to put on the cloak of} 
respectability. As soon as the public tear that cloak down, it dies for want of | 
respectability. 


It is now time to examine the treatment of two constant causes of friction. 

The first is cow slaughter. Though I regard cow protection as the central | 
fact of Hinduism, central because it is common to classes as well as masses, [| 
have never been able to understand the antipathy towards the Mussalmans; 
on that score. We say nothing about the slaughter that daily takes place on, 
behalf of Englishmen. Our anger becomes red-hot when a Mussalman: 
slaughters a cow. All the riots that have taken place in the name of the cow, 
have been an insane waste of effort. They have not saved a single cow, but! 
they have on the contrary stiffened the backs of the Mussalmans and resulted! 
in more slaughter. Cow protection should commence with ourselves. In nov 
part of the world perhaps are cattle worse treated than in India. I have wepti 
to see Hindu drivers goading their jaded oxen with the iron points of theirt 
cruel sticks. The half-starved condition of the majority of our cattle are a dis- 
grace to us. The cows find their necks under the butcher’s knife because} 


Hindus sell them. The only effective and honourable way is to befriend the: 
Mussalmans and leave it to their honour to save the cow. Cow protection: 
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societies must turn their attention to the feeding of cattle, prevention of 
cruelty, preservation of the fast disappearing pasture land, improving the 
breed of cattle, buying from poor shepherds and turning pinjrapoles into 
model self-supporting dairies. Hindus do sin against God and man when 
they omit to do any of the things I have described above. They commit no 
sin, if they cannot prevent cow slaughter at the hands of Mussalmans, and 
they do sin grievously when in order to save the cow, they quarrel with the 
Mussalmans. 

The question of music before mosques, and now even arati in Hindu 
temples, has occupied my prayerful attention. This is a sore point with the 
Mussalmans as cow slaughter is with the Hindus. And just as Hindus cannot 
compel Mussalmans to refrain from killing cows, so can Mussalmans not 
compel Hindus to stop music or arati at the point of the sword. They must 
trust to the good sense of the Hindus. As a Hindu, I would certainly advise 
the Hindus, without any bargaining spirit, to consult the sentiment of their 
Mussalman neighbours and wherever they can, accommodate him. I have 
heard that in some places, Hindus purposely and with the deliberate inten- 
tion of irritating Mussalmans, perform arazi just when the Mussalman prayers 
commence. This is an insensate and unfriendly act. Friendship presupposes 
the utmost attention to the feelings of a friend. It never requires considera- 
tion. But Mussalmans should never expect to stop Hindu music by force. To 
yield to the threat or actual use of violence is a surrender of one’s self-respect 
and religious conviction. But a person, who never will yield to threat, would 
always minimise and, if possible, even avoid occasions for causing irritation. 

I am convinced that the masses do not want to fight, if the leaders do not. 
If, therefore, the leaders agree that mutual rows should be, as in all advanced 
countries, erased out of our public life as being barbarous and irreligious, I 
have no doubt that the masses will quickly follow them. 

Hindus if they want unity among different races must have the courage to 
trust the minorities. Any other adjustment must leave a nasty taste in the 
mouth. Surely the millions do not want to become legislators and municipal 
councillors. And if we have understood the proper use of Satyagraha, we 
should know that it can be and should be used against an unjust administra- 
tor whether he be a Hindu, Mussalman or of any other race or denomination, 
whereas a just administrator or representative is always and equally good 
whether he be a Hindu or Mussalman. We want to do away with the com- 
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munal spirit. The majority must therefore make the beginning and thus 


inspire the minorities with confidence in their bona fides. Adjustment is_ 


possible only when the more powerful take the initiative without waiting — 


for response from the weaker. 

So far as the employment in Government departments is concerned, I think 
it will be fatal to good government, if we introduce there the communal spirit. 
For administration to be efficient, it must always be in the hands of the fittest. 
There should be certainly no favouritism. But if we want five engineers we 
must not take one from each community but we must take the fittest five even 


if they were all Mussalmans or all Parsis. The lowest posts must, if need be, | 


be filled by examination by an impartial board consisting of men belonging te 
different communities. But distribution of posts should never be according 
to the proportion of the numbers of each community. The educationally 
backward communities will have a right to receive favoured treatment in the 
matter of education at the hands of the national government. This can be 
secured in an effective manner. But those who aspire to occupy responsible 


posts in the government of the country, can only do so if they pass the re- | 


quired test. 


For me the only question for immediate solution before the country is the 
Hindu-Mussalman question. I agree with Mr. Jinnah that Hindu-Muslim | 
unity means swaraj. I see no way of achieving anything in this afflicted | 
country without a lasting heart-unity between Hindus and Mussalmans of | 


India. I believe in the immediate possibility of achieving it, because it is so 


natural, so necessary for both, and because I believe in human nature. Mus- 
salmans may have much to answer for. I have come in closest touch with even 


what may be considered a “bad lot.” I cannot recall a single occasion when I | 
had to regret it. The Mussalmans are brave, they are generous and trusting, 


the moment their suspicion is disarmed. Hindus living as they do in glass 
houses have no right to throw stones at their Mussalman neighbours. See 
what we have done, are still doing, to the suppressed classes! 

God does not punish directly. His ways are inscrutable. Who knows that 
all our woes are not due to that one black sin? The history of Islam, if it 


betrays aberrations from the moral height, has many a brilliant page. In its | 


glorious days it was not intolerant. It commanded the admiration of the 
world. When the west was sunk in darkness a bright star rose in the eastern 
firmament and gave light and comfort to a groaning world. Islam is not a 
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false religion. Let Hindus study it reverently, and they will love it even as I 
do. If it has become gross and fanatical here, let us admit that we have had 
no small share in making it so. If Hindus set their house in order, I have not a 
shadow of doubt that Islam will respond in a manner worthy of its past liberal 
traditions. The key to the situation lies with the Hindus. We must shed 
timidity or cowardice. We must be brave enough to trust, and all will be well. 


1924 
MY INCONSISTENCIES 


_I MUST admit my many inconsistencies. But since I am called “Mahatma,” 


I might well endorse Emerson’s saying that “foolish consistency is the hob- 
goblin of little minds.” There is, I fancy, a method in my inconsistencies. In 
my opinion there is a consistency running through my seeming inconsist- 
encies, as in nature there is unity running through seeming diversity. 

Friends who know me have certified that Iam as much a moderate as I am 
an extremist and as much conservative as I am a radical. Hence perhaps my 
good fortune to have friends among these extreme types of men. The mixture 
is due, I believe, to my view of ahimsa. 

Inconsistency is only apparent. It appears so to many friends because of my 
responsiveness to varying circumstances. Seeming consistency may really be 
sheer obstinacy. 

I decline to be a slave to precedents or practice I cannot undertand or defend 
on a moral basis. I have sacrificed no principle to gain a political advantage. 

It has been my misfortune or good fortune to take the world by surprise. 
New experiments, or old experiments in new style, must sometimes engender 
misunderstanding. 

Those who have at all followed my humble career even superficially cannot 
have failed to observe that not a single act of my life has been done to the in- 
jury of any individual or nation. 

I claim no infallibility. Iam conscious of having made Himalayan blunders, 
but I am not conscious of having made them intentionally or having ever har- 
boured enmity towards any person or nation, or any life, human or sub-human. 

I am not aware of having done a single thing in my life as a matter of ex- 
pedience. I have ever held that the highest morality is also the highest expe- 


dience. 
I have never made a fetish of consistency. I am a votary of Truth and I must 


| 
| 
say what I feel and think at a given moment on the question, without regard 
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to what I may have said before on it.... As my vision gets clearer, my views | 
must grow clearer with daily practise. Where I have deliberately altered an 
opinion, the change should be obvious. Only a careful eye would notice a. 
gradual and imperceptible evolution. 

I am not at all concerned with appearing to be consistent. In my pursuit 
after Truth I have discarded many ideas and learnt many new things. Old as I| 
am in age, I have no feeling that I have ceased to grow inwardly or that my | 
growth will stop with the dissolution of the flesh. What I am concerned with | 
is my readiness to obey the call of Truth, my God, from moment to moment. 


There are eternal principles which admit of no compromise, and one must | 


| 


be prepared to lay down one’s life in the practice of them. 


FASTING 


FASTING is an institution as old as Adam. It has been resorted to for self- 
purification or for some ends noble as well as ignoble. Buddha, Jesus and Mo- | 
hammed fasted so as to see God face to face. Ramachandra fasted for the sea to | 
give way for his army of monkeys. Parvati fasted to secure Mahadev himself 
as her Lord and Master. In my fasts I have but followed these great examples, | 
no doubt for ends much less noble than theirs. | 

Fast is a part of my being as, I hold it, it has been, to a large or small extent, 
of every seeker of Truth. Iam making an experiment in ahimsa ona scale per- | 
haps unknown in history. That I may be wholly wrong is quite possible, but 
quite irrelevant to the present purpose. So long as I am not conscious of error, . 
but, on the contrary, am sure, as far as it is humanly possible to be, of being in | 
the right, I must go on with my pursuit to the farthest end. | 

Religious history tells us of those who survived their fast, because God lis- 
tened to them, but it tells us nothing of those who silently and heroically 
perished in the attempt to win an answer from a deaf God. I am certain that 
many have died in that heroic manner, without their faith in God and non- 
violence being in the slightest degree diminished. God does not always answer 
prayers in the manner we want Him to. For Him life and death are one, and 
who is able to deny that all that is pure and good in the world persists because 
of the silent death of thousands of unknown heroes and heroines? 


Fasting is not for everyone and for every occasion. Fasting without faith 
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/ may even lead to disastrous consequences. All such spiritual weapons are 
_ dangerous when handled by unqualified persons. 

Even fasts may take the form of coercion. But there is nothing in the world 

/ that in human hands does not lend itself to abuse. The human being is a mix- 
ture of good and evil, Jekyll and Hyde. But there is least likelihood of abuse 
- when it is a matter of self-suffering. 

Fasting in Satyagraha has well-defined limits. You cannot fast against a 
tyrant, for it will be a species of violence done to him. You invite penalty from 
_ him for disobedience of his orders, but you cannot inflict on yourself penalties 

when he refuses to punish and renders it impossible for you to disobey his or- 
_ ders so as to compel infliction of penalty. 

Fasting can only be resorted to against a lover, not to extort rights, but to re- 
form him, as when a son fasts for a father who drinks. I fasted to reform those 
who loved me. But I will not fast to reform, say, General Dyer, who not only 
does not love me, but who regards himself as my enemy. 

Fasting has a recognised place in religious practise. But it is considered a 
vulgar interpolation in politics by the ordinary politician though it has always 
been resorted to by prisoners in a haphazard way with more or less success. By 
fasting however they have always succeeded in drawing public attention and 
disturbing the peace of jail authorities. 

Fasting is a Satyagrahi’s ultimate weapon. Why should it be blackmail when 
a man under a sense of wrong crucifies his flesh? 

Let me remind all of the historic fast of the late MacSwiney. I know that 
the British Government let him die in imprisonment. But he has been ac- 
claimed by the Irish people as a hero and a martyr. Edward Thompson called 
Government’s action a political blunder of the first magnitude. 

Which is better, I ask, to take the opponent’s life secretly or openly, or to 
credit him with finer feelings and evoke them by fasting and the like? 

Again which is better, to trifle with one’s life by fasting or some other way 
of self-immolation or to trifle with it by engaging in an attempt to compass 
the destruction of the opponent and his dependents? 

My own fasts have always, I hold, been strictly according to the law of Satya- 
graha. Fellow Satyagrahis too in South Africa fasted partially or wholly. My 
fasts have been varied. There was the Hindu-Muslim unity fast of 21 days in 
1924 started under the late Maulana Mahomed Ali’s roof in Delhi. The inde- 
terminate fast against the MacDonald Award was taken in the Yeravda prison 
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in 1932. The 21 days’ purificatory fast was begun in the Yeravda prison and 
was finished at Lady Thackersey’s, as the Government would not take the | 
burden of my being in the prison in that condition. Then followed another fast | 
in the Yeravda prison in 1933 against the Government refusal to let me carry | 
on antiuntouchability work through Hartjan (issued from prison) on the same | 
basis as facilities had been allowed me four months before. They would not | 
yield, but they discharged me when their medical advisers thought I could not | 

live many days if the fast was not given up. Then followed the ill-fated Rajkot | 

fast in 1930. A false step taken by me thoughtlessly during that fast thwarted | | 
the brilliant results that would otherwise certainly have been achieved. In spite 
of all these fasts, fasting has not been accepted as a recognised part of Satyagra- 
ha. It has only been tolerated by the politicians. I have, however, been driven 
to the conclusion that fasting unto death is an integral part of Satyagraha 
programme, and it is the greatest and most effective weapon in its armoury un- 
der given circumstances. Not everyone is qualified for undertaking it without | 
a proper course of training. 


A complete fast is a complete and literal denial of self. It is the truest prayer. | 
“Take my life, and let it be always, only, all for Thee” is not, and should not be, | | 
a mere lip or figurative expression. It has to be a reckless and joyous giving 
without the least reservation. Abstention from food and even water is but the | 
beginning, the least part of the surrender. 

Fasting can help to curb animal passion, only if it is undertaken with a view | 
to self-restraint. Some of my friends have actually found their animal passion | 
and palate stimulated as an after-effect of fasts. That is to say, fasting is futile 
unless it is accompanied by an incessant longing for self-restraint. It is a mis- | 
take to think that mere physical fasting can by itself effect self-restraint. .. . 


CRIME AND PUNISHMENT 
PERSONALLY I do not believe in imprisoning by way of punishment even 


those who commit violence. My creed of non-violence does not favour the 
punishment of thieves and dacoits and even murderers. I cannot in all con- 
science agree to any one being sent to the gallows. 

I would be participator in violence if I approved of the Penal Code and its 
sanctions. If I had my way I would fling open doors of prisons and discharge 
even murderers. But I know that in holding this opinion, I am in the proud 
position of being in the minority of one. 
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All crimes are different kinds of diseases and they should be treated as such 
by the reformers. That does not mean that the police will suspend their func- 
tion of regarding such cases as public crimes, but their measures are never in- 
tended to deal with causes of these social disturbances. 

To do so is the special prerogative of the reformer. And unless the moral 
tone of society is raised such crimes will flourish, if only for the simple reason 
that the moral sense of these perverts has become blunt. The only effective 
way I can conceive of, therefore, is for some enthusiastic reformers to gather 
together and take concerted measures to deal with one evil. 

I am quite capable of recommending even punishment to wrong-doers un- 
der conceivable circumstances; for instance, I would not hesitate under the 
present state of society to confine thieves and robbers which is in itself a kind 
of punishment. I have no other remedy to suggest in such cases in the present 
state of society. I am, therefore, satisfied with advocating the use of prisons 
more as reformatories than as places of punishment. 

But I would draw the distinction between killing and detention or even 
corporal punishment. I think there is a difference not merely in quantity but 
also in quality. I can recall the punishment of detention. I can make reparation 
to the man upon whom I inflict corporal punishment. But once a man is killed, 
the punishment is beyond recall or reparation. God alone can take life, because 


He alone gives it. 
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